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Subject:     "Hews  Hotes  from  Washington."     Items  of  practical  interest  to  women, 
gathered  from  the  U«  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Saturday  morning  again.    That  means  another  letter  from  otir  globetrotting 
friend  in  Washington,  D.  C.     She  reports  that  Washington  is  a  busy  place  this 
month.    The  twon  is  so  full  of  conventions,  prominent  visitors,  and  chrysanthemum 
shows  —  she  hardly  knows  which  way  to  turn. 

"However, "  she  says,   "we  may  as  well  turn  first  into  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  greenhouse  and  look  at  the  chrysanthemums,  all  lined  up  for  the 
thirty-third  annual  show.    Ilever  in  the  world  have  I  seen  a  more  beautiful  exhibit1, 
Over  a  thousand  plants  —  rows  and  rows  of  great  big  fluffy  flowers,   and  little 
tiny  ones  not  as  big  as  a  penny;  Japanese  and  Chinese  varieties  with  long  slender 
petals  that  twist  and  curl,  and  some  with  petals  that  droop  so  languidly  they  seem 
to  simply  drip  color  —  yellow  and  gold  and  bronze;  lavender,  pink,   and  red. 


'•Mrs.  Roosevelt  —  with  Mrs.  Wallace,  the  First  Lady  in  Agriculture  — 
attended  the  show  the  first  day.    The  flower  named  for  I.Irs.  Roosevelt  is  a  large 
yellow  Japanese  variety.    You  know  the  Japanese  have  been  growing  chrysanthemums 
for  over  a  thousand  years,  although  the  first  ones  came  from  China. 


"I  saw  a  number  of  new  flowers  at  the  show  —  varieties  originated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.     I  saw  many  old  friends,  too  —  a  gorgeous  deep  red 
flower  named  for  General  Pershing,  and  two  handsome  varieties  named  in  honarr  of 
former  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  Jardine  and  Hyde.     'Grace  Coolidge'  is  a  beauti- 
ful white  blossom  with  a  faint  tint  of  rose.     'Betsy  Ross'  is  a  soft  fluffy  ball  0: 
a  flower  with  curving  white  petals.     Reminds  me  of  a  plump  colonial  dame." 

I.iy,  oh  my!  That  must  have  been  a  wonderful  show!  Sorry  I  missed  it.  Our 
Washington  reporter  was  so  enthusiastic  about  the  flowers  that  she  walked  right  on 
down  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  get  a  copy  of  Farmers' 
Bulletin  I3H,  "Chrysanthemums  for  the  Home."  The  flowers  aren't  a  bit  hard  to 
raise,  she  says.  All  they  need,  according  to  the  bulletin,  is  a  rich  well-drained 
soil,  plenty  of  light  and  air  and  room  to  grow,  and  once  a  year  you're  supposed  to 
divide  and  replant  them. 


Some  of  the  rest  of  us  will  want  that  bulletin.  Let's  see  —  what's  the 
number  —  Farmers'  Bulletin  1]>11,  "Chrysanthemums  for  the  Home."  You  can  get  a 
copy  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


How  here's  the  rest  of  the  letter: 
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"After  I  got  a  copy  of  the  chrysanthemum  "bulletin  I  crossed  the  street  to 
the  new  South  Building,  to  visit  ray  friends  in  the  federal  Bureau  of  Home  Economics* 
I  stopped  in  the  Food  laboratory  to  see  Flo  ranee  Zing  —  she's  Doctor  Flo  ranee 
King,   in  charge  of  Food  Utilization  work.    Doctor  King  greeted  me  kindly,  and  gave 
me  an  experimental  sesame-seed  cooky,  just  out  of  the  oven.    A  cooky  so  brown  and 
crisu  that  it  crumbled  to  pieces  in  mj  hand.    That  might  have  "been  an  embarrassing 
moment,  if  a  neat  lady  with  a  broom  hadn't  appeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  brushed  up 
the  crumbs.    The  next  sesame-seed  cooky  I  handled  more  gently. 

"As  you  probably  know,   sesame  seeds  are  extremely  rich  in  calcium.  That's 
why  nutritionists  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  have  been  developing  ways  to  use 
then  in  the  diet.    They  taste  good,  too;  especially  when  roasted,  buttered,  and 
salted.    The  Orientals  have  been  eating  sesame  seed  for  hundreds  of  years.  They 
harvest  the  crop  by  hand.     It's  a  tedious  job  —  the  harvesting  —  because  as  the 
pods  ripen,  the  seeds  scatter.     Government  experiment  stations  in  California  and 
Arizona  are  trying  to  develop  a  new  variety  of  sesame  plant,  or  a  new  harvesting 
method,   since  it  doesn't  pay  in  this  country  to  harvest  the  crop  by  hand. 

"Don't  be  surprised  if  you  cannot  find  sesame  seed  on  the  market  yet .  But 
when  you  travel  through  parts  of  the  United  States  where  there's  a  Chinese  section 
do  buy  some  sesame  seed." 

All  right  —  that's  a  good  idea.     I'd  like  to  make  some  sesame  seed  cookies, 
Sow,  quoting  again  from  our  Washington  correspondent: 

"The  day  I  visited  Doctor  King,   she  was  also  experimenting  with  soybeans  — 
another  Oriental  standby  becoming  more  and  more  important  as  a  food  in  the  United 
States.     "Tue:~.  you  cook  soybeans,  warns  Doctor  King,   remember  that  some  varieties 
need  long^er  soaking  and  much  more  cooking  than  other  kinds  of  beans.  How 
varieties  are  being  developed  that  coo',;,  more  quickly.    And  if  you're  cooking  the 
green  beans,  remember  that  they  cling  to  the  pods  most  tenaciously.    Before  you 
try  to  shell  them,  boil  them  in  the  pods  about  three  minutes.    You  can  get  soybean 
recipes  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  complete  directions  for  cooking. 

"And  now  about  the  conference.     I  was  especially  interested  in  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  hational  Council  of  Parent  Education.    Mrs.  Poosevelt  spoke  the  first 
day.     She  has  always  felt,   she  told  the  Council,   that  the  combination  of  teacher 
and  parent  is  the  1.10 st  important  combination  in  this  country. 

"Aiother  day  I  attended  the  national  Outlook  Conference,  which  met  to 
consider  the  problems  of  Farm  Family  Living  for  1935.    Hep re s ent at ive s  from 
twenty- eight  States  and  Hawaii  were  in  Washington  to  hear  discussions  of  the 
nation's  food  supply,   the  national  housing  situation,   rural  relief  projects, 
Extension  Service  "olans  for  next  year,  and  consumer  protection. 

"I  wis".:  "ou  had  heard  authorities  discussing  practical  ways  to  educate 
and  protect  the  consumer.     It  wor.ld  have  done  your  heart  good,   even  though  one 
speaker  compared  the  consumer  to  an  elephant  —  awkward  and  clumsy,  with  very 
small  eyes.    Although  most  of  the  time  he  can  be  led  around  by  a  person  one- 
fiftieth  his  size,  once  in  a  while  he  goes  on  a  rampage.     Yes  indeed,  that's  what 
one  speaker  said  about  us.    Another,   in  the  course  of  a,  talk  about  prices, 
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described  a  consumer's  paradise  as  a  place  where  there  are  no  prices.     I  could 
only  conclude,  after  weighing  the  words  of  "both  gentlemen,  that  the  ideal  place 
for  a  consumer  is  in  the  African  jungles  ....    Or  how  abo\it  a  cage  at  the  zoo, 
with  a  sign:     Don't  lease  the  Consumer. 

"But  after  all,  the  lot  of  the  consumer  is  improving  these  days.  Maybe 
he  used  to  be  like  an  elephant  on  the  leash  —  but  even  an  elephant  is  strong 
and  powerful,  and  has  a  long,  long  memory." 


So  ends  our  weekly  report  from  Washington.     We'll  look  forward  to  another 
one  next  week,  and  I'll  be  with  you  again  Monday. 


